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REMARK2, 
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Names of newspapers. Place of publication. 


CatLcoTra. 


BenGati. 
Weekly. 


Calcutta 


” Bangavasi ” ine 25th December, 1897. 


5S eaXtance wm-= 


‘*Basumati” _... 

‘* Hitaishi ”’ sas 
“Hitavadi’” ..- 
* Mihir-o-Sudhakar ” 
” Sahachar” i‘ 
‘*Samay ” oe 
“Sanjivani’ _... 
‘‘Som Prakash ” 

* Sulabh Samachar’”’ 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


About 4,000 
1,260 

About 600 
8,000 

3,000 

800 


23rd 
28th 
24th 
26th 
22nd 
24th 
26th 
27th 
26th 


ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 


Daily. 
‘‘ Banga Vidya Prakashika’’ 


‘‘ Dainik-o-Samachar Chan- ; 26th to 29th Doenmnnen, 
drika.”’ 1897. 

‘‘Samvad Prabhakar” is | 28th and 30th _ —_ ditto. 

“Samvad Purnachandrodaya’ 22nd, 23rd, 26th and 27th 

‘*Sulabh Dainik*’ oe to 80th ditto. 

24th, 26th, 28th and 8th 


Hiwp1. ditto. 
* Fortnightly. 
“ Marwari Gazette” 
Weekly. 


‘* Bharat Mitra ”’ 
“ Hindi Bangavasi” 


| 


23rd December, 1897. 


PrRsian. 
Weekly. 
“ Hablul Mateen ”’ 
Urpv. 
Weekly. 
bs Denamelienet and Urdu | | ditto. 
“General and Gauhariasii” ditto. 
Tri-weekly. 
“ Nusrat-ul-Islam ” 


‘ius 20th, 22nd, 24th and 27 
ditto. 


Brncatt. 


Fortnightly. 
66 Pallivasi od 


Weekly. 


1 | “Bankura Darpan”’ one 
2 si Bankura Hitais ae YY) 
8 | Burdwan Sanjiv Ec. 
4 |“*Chinsura Vartavaha on 
& | Rducation Gazette” 


Ben@atti. 


Weekly. 


1 |‘*Murshidabad Hitaishi”’ ... 
2 | “ Pratikar” ine ‘iis 
Usrya. 

Weekly. | 
} |**Sambalpur Hitaishini” ... 
2 | “Samvad Vahika” ot 
% |“ Oriya and Navasamvad ° ... 
4 | Utkal Dipika” is 

Hino. 

Monthly. 

1 |“ Bihar Bandhu” va 

Weekly. 

1 | “Aryavarta’’ ... sive 
Urnvv. 

Weekly. 
eis?) eer ‘ed 
2 | “Gaya Punch” ,,, ite 

BENGALI. 

Fortnightly. 
1 | “Gaur Varta” oa 
| BEnGati. 
Weekly. 
1 }* Hindu Ranjika” as 
2 {| Rangpur Dikprakash” 


Hrnp1. 
Monthly. 


‘* Darjeeling Mission ke Masik 
Samachar Patrika.”’ 


: 


Burpwar Division. 


Kalna 


Ditto ‘i 
Burdwan iad 
Chinsura he: 


Pperarpency Divieron. 


Murshidabad 
Ditto 


Orissa Drvieron. 


Bamra in the Central 
Provinces. 


Balasore ore 
Ditto - 
Cuttack “ai 
Patna Division. 
Bankipur i 
Dinapur em 
Bankipur a 
Gaya sie 


Bracatrur Division. 


Malda 


Rasenanr Divisron. 


Boalia, Rajshahi 


Kakina, Rangpur = 
Darjeeling ee 


aa ae a slat 


696 
608 


190 
809 
480 | 


About 600 


1,000 


243 
180 


700 


28rd 
26th 
21st 
12th 


22nd and 29th ditto. 
24th _— ditto. | 


18th and 26th December, | 
1897. 


2th ditto. 
20th _ ditto. 
28rd_—s ditto. 
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BEenGatt. 
Fortnightly. 


“ Faridpur Hitaishini’’ 
** Kasipur Nivasi ” 


Weekly. 
“ Barisal Hitaishi ”’ 
** Charu Mihir” 
** Dacca Prakash “ 
“Sanjay” Sos 
‘* Saraswat Patra’ 
EnGLisH and Breneatt. 


Weekly. 


‘* Dacca Gazette” 


Brneatt. 
Fortnightly. 
“Tripura Hitaishi” 
Weekly. 
“Sansodhini” ... 
Brne@att. 


‘‘ Paridarshak-o-Srihattavasi”’ 
“Silchar” ee sa 


: 


Dacca Division. 


Faridpur 
Kasipur, Barisal 


Barisal 


Mymensingh 


Dacca 
Faridpur 
Dacca 


Dacca 


Cuittacone Division. 


Comilla 


Chittagong 
Assam. 


Sylhet 


| Silchar, Cachar 


900 
2,400 


About 600 


24thDecember, 1897, 
20th ditto 
26th ditto. 


24th itto. 


Agrahayan, 2nd fortnight, 
1304B.8. 


$lst December, 1897. 


(32 


L.—-Foreien Porirics. 


29nd December says that itis a fruitless quarrel 
tee Re Se . which the Liberals and Conservatives in England 
‘Phe forward policy should be gre engaged regarding the advisability or other- 
abandoned. wise . Of. gee. site ry a ope fn 
i iae The Li rty, it is true, is on the whole 
narth-weeters alia. er does not dhe” Liberal rty itself adopt that 
a icy when it happens to be in office? Asa matter of fact, if the forward 
Salicy deserves to be blamed, the Liberal and the Conservative party must 
oth take their share of the responsibility of having developed it. into its 
resent shape. There appears just now to be a consensus of opinion in 
Hngland that the forward policy is wrong. Still the Liberal party would not 
secure a majority in Parliament if ny divided the house on the present policy 
of tho Conservative Government. Under these circumstances, it is not wise 
of the Liberal leaders to quarrel with the Conservatives. Indeed, this seems 
to be a gocd opportunity for Liberals and Conservatives to unite in calmly 
and hapemslinstaty discussing the policy and in denouncing it if it appears right 
to do so. Mr. Balfour and his followers say that there will be loss of prestige 
in giving up the forward policy at its present stage. But this is a mistake. 
The powerful British Government can incur no discredit by letting alone the 
wild frontier tribes. It is almost settled that the occupation of these mountain- 
ous regions is not necessary for the defence of India, Even the Pioneer news- 
paper, a constant supporter of Government, has come to hold this view. If, in 
ite of such strong public opinion, Government persists in its forward policy 
simply for the sake of England’s prestige, the entire cost of pursuing that 
policy ought to be paid by England. 


IIl.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Police, 


2. The Charu Mihir of the 20th December says that in Mymensingh 
town, constables are often found to ill-treat 
siv;treatment of prisoners by the prisoners when taking them from the courts to the 
ee jail, very probably with the object of extorting 
money from them. The other day a constable was seen to strike a weeping 
old prisoner and give him a violent push when going to jail from Mr. Sen’s 
court. ‘I'he writer can identify the constable, if necessary. It is hoped that 
the District Magistrate and the District Superintendent of Police will put a 
stop to these police oppressions, 
3. The Hitavadi of the vig Coton says wa . Woodside, Engineer 
| in charge of the branch line from the Sultanpur 
wile seas yt aaa frm ‘station (Northern Bengal State Railway) co 
construction, habitually maltreats people, high and 
low, old and young. A bridge for the line being required over the Karotoa at 
Bogra, three-fourths of the river has been blocked up and only a narrow 
peeeg has been left in the middle for boats. But the Engineer’s men often 
lock up even this passage and extort bribes for letting boatsin. On the 15th 
December last several cows were seized by the Engineer’s men when crossing 
i ie at old Bogra. The owners of the cows having come for their animals, 
" . them, Mansar Pramanik and Ajimaddin Pramanik, were severely beaten 
re tgs dragged to the Bogra police on the pretext of having attempted to 
ae . away their animals by force. Babu Bharat Chandra Guha, the able 
rs i Cag of the thana, refused to entertain the complaint as not bein 
a = & Press But the maltreated persons having on the following 
oa . ! ed a complaint of wrongful confinement, the Sub-Inspector being 
pa he ; the truth of the charge from the deposition taken as well as from 
eel bo Snes aoe no alternative but to send up the case and call upon the 
rag bet ish bail: The accused having failed to furnish bail was confined 
u y 4.M. on the 18th December, Receiving information of this, 


r. Woodsid | 
cued the wth eee en whipped the Sub-Inspector, and forcibly res- 


CHarv Mine, 
Dec, 20th, 1897 2 


HitTavaDI, 
Dec. 24th, 1897. 


Hrvavant, 
Dec, 2th, 1897, 


Som Pragase, 
Dec. 27th, 1897. 


TarPcra HitarsH, 


second fortnight of 
Agrahayan, 1304 
(B.8.) 


( 6 ) 


The writer hopes that the authorities will not fail to enquire into this 
matter. If this man could have realised how serious a crime it was to rescue 
accused persons in this way from police custody, and if he had not grown bold 
by being suffered to maltreat people at his pleasure, such a scene’ would not 
have been witnessed within British dominion and in a town like Bogra. Some 
people say that the matter will be hushed up. People could not have Chowan 
so if every accused Englishman had been punished according to the law. The 
authorities should remove such an impression from the public mind by doing 
justice in such cases. 


4. In reply to a correspondent who defends, on the strength of Bec 


‘iid wa @ in 70 of the Indian Penal Code, the recovery of fir 


vel oat default of their payment, the same paper obse 


that neither section 70 nor. any other section of that Code authorises 


from persons who have suffered imprisonment ie «35 


recovery of fines under such circumstances. The Code provides, on the contrary, = 


that the period of imprisonment should decrease in proportion to the portion 
of the fine which is paid. Such a fine is termed an alternative punishment 
both in the Penal Code and in the Code of Criminal Procedure, and that would 
be a misnomer if a fine could be lawfully realised from a person after he had 
suffered imprisonment in default of its payment. Recovery of fines under the 
above circumstances is, in the writer’s opinion, pure zuim. If anybody can 
furnish the writer with a list of cases of such zulm, specifying names and dates, 
he hopes to be able to put a stop to it. | 


5. The Som Prakash of the 27th December has been astonished to learn 
he ‘that certain District Superintendents of Police 
A police order relating to the have issued the following two questions to their 
Con gress delegates. , 
subordinate Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors :-— 


(1) Was any meeting in connection with the Congress held in any place 
within your jurisdiction ? 

(2) If any such meeting was held, what persons have been elected as 
delegates thereat ? 


And the Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors have been requested to report to 
the District Superintendent the name, place of residence, occupation and race 
or caste of every delegate. 


Ha this circular been issued under any order of the India or of the 
Bengal Government? The Congress is attended by people of light and leading 
throughout India, and these people being staunch supporters of British rule, 
it 1s unjust to suspect them. | | 


(b)— Working of the Courts. . 


6. The Tripura Hitaishi for the second fortnight of Agrahayan 1304(B.S. 
Transfer of Babu Syamchana Tegrets the transfer of Babu Syamchand Dhar, 
Dhar, Assistant Sessions Judge, Assistant Sessions Judge, Tippera. Babu Syam- 
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stppers. chand Dhar acted in the capacity of a Sessionggema 


Judge for one year and acquitted himself extremely well. Being we 


acquainted with the manners and customs of the people, Native Judges « bg 


far better fitted than young and raw Civilians to dispense even-handed justic@s” 


Syam Babu was on his trial for a year, and has come out of it with great cred. = M 
is transfer is a loss to the district, but considering the manner in which he 


was treated by his official superiors who gave him very little sessions work to do, 
it has been well for him to be transferred to Barisal, 


7. The same paper complains of the conduct of Babu Ramapati De, 

— a munsif of Kasba in the Tippera district. 
Kate Pamapati De, Mansif of Ramapati Babu is, so to speak, an itinerant munsif 
| holding court wherever there is a heavy file to 

clear. The Babu is very discourteous, and is in the habit of abusing parties: 
and their witnesses, and even the mukhtars and pleaders who appear on their 
behalf. He is also in the habit of leaning on one side as soon as a trial begins, 


and there is no setting him right. Some time ago, he prevented a pleader 


from cross-examining a witness, The party coneerned immediately brought a 
pleader from the y udge’s Court, and him he did not aie aes. 


(7) 


Ramapati Babu ought to be kept under the direct supervision of the District 
Jadge. 2+. of the 20th December says that the peon in the 

8. The ae ae a Be | Magistrates’ Court in Mymensingh | town 
The peon of the ai ymensingh was not appointed under any official order and 
fina is not in receipt of any pay. he writer does not 
know who appointed the man or how he manages to maintain himself and his 
eamily. It cannot be that he is serving the Government without remuneration 
from a disinterested motive. Mr. Harris should make an enquiry into the 


5 Sas , er . ; : . P e , e 

9 The Murshidabad Hitaishi of the 22nd December complains that a 
§ Beneputy Magistrate of Mur- certain Deputy Magistrate of Berhampore in the 
Biabad. Murshidabad district, a man of advanced years, 


tap the habit of talking slightingly to pleaders, mukhtars and everybody 
SES who comes to his Court on business, and of speaking insultingly to his 
wae The Hitavadi of the 24th December publishes the following com- 
The Subdivisional Officer of plaints against Babu Mahim Chandra Ghosh, 
Ulubaria Subdivisional Officer of Ulubaria. . The - Deputy 
Macistrate seldom comes to Court before 2 p.M., and holds Court up to 10 p.m. 
of these winter nights. He does not notify beforehand where he would hold: 
his Court on a particular day during his mufassal tours, and habitually abuses 
parties and witnesses, ‘ 
11. A correspondent of the same paper complains that Mr. Heard admits 
nene but the parties concerned into his Court 
a during the hearing of a case, that he refuses to 
accept rulings of the High Court in cases whose value is less than one thousand 
wereegmpees, and that, except as a special favour, he does not allow parties to say 
> * anything on their own behalf. = 
_. Speaking of Mr. Heard’s pet, Nejabet Hossein, Manager of the Rohini 
* =~ “estate, the correspondent says that this man is innocent of English, and 
yet he superintends the work of an English establishment. This estate 
“was assessed to an annual land revenue of 2,500 rupees for a period of 
20 years, having had then a rental of 5,000 rupees. ‘This period has now 
elapsed and the rental of the estate has risen to 50,000 rupees, but the land 
revenue still remains the same. Is this not a proof of the efficiency of the 
Manager? ‘The Manager is enhancing the rents of holdings of long standing 
on pain of ejectment. Redress is not to be had from the local judicial officers. 
One Gaurisankar having refused to pay enhanced rent was prosecuted for 
cutting wood in his own garden and was fined 51 rupees. The fine was, 
however, quashed by the Divisional Commissioner on appeal. Foiled in this 
way, Mr. Heard issued a notice, as Municipal Chairman, requiring Gaurisankar 
to show cause why a public latrine should not be erected on the garden land. 
Many will be glad to see Mr, Heard transferred. , 
i2. ‘T'be same paper publishes a contradiction by a correspondent of the 
p Babu Avinas Chandra Mukharji, Charges against Babu Avinas Chandra Mukharii, 
poy Magistrate, of Seram- Deputy Magistrate of Serampore, which were pub-. 
R No lished in its issue of the 10th December (see 
ware m2 ative Papers for 18th December 1897, paragraph 2) 
ie ae essrs. Ihacker, Spink and Company, observes the Dainik-o-Sumachar 
ae Fo satian Strachey’s charge +g ay | mg chev’ Deneeaners have pane 
Se) Bag r. Justice Strachey’s charge to the jury, revisec 
don’ Way hee hom etdte adge melt, "Why thinevisin a como 
which was published inthe An on ndia: adc oes i . oe nes 
himself in the trial of the Vaibhan case, Hee chat Caroctinn bane pend 
in the publication in question? Are st as that correction been incorporated. 
Has a Judge the libe q ; phd _ Are such revision and correction permissible ? 
a? oe Fabre lanes his charge and judgment after the trial is 
self-defence? Is it not blamable Ds Zz obliged to go so far as this by way of 
and alterations? Is th : © on the part of a Judge to make such corrections 
os 6 publication under notice meant to be a reply to a 


ve seen enacted this year] 


Z 


Farge rntieation by the Tilak Defence Fund? How many, alas, are the. 
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Dec, 22nd, 1897. 


HiTavaDI, 
Dec, 24th, 1897, 


HITAVaDI. 


HrravVaDl. 


DaINIK-0-SAMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 


Deo, 28th, 1897. 
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Samay, 


Dee, 24th, 1597, 


ArravaDl, 
Dec. 2ith, 1897. 


ae, 
(c)—Jasis. ie. . oo fe 
14. A correspondent of the Samay of the 24th December writes as fol- 
i lows :-— °- ta eee 
ahs Indien pe The British zamindar of this vast Indian zamin- 
dari has invented and is always wielding two big and ingenious instruments 
with the view of dominating the Indian people and neeping them in fear. 
Of these the second (the jay is far more dreadful than the first (the police). 
If the first is the gate of he ‘the second is hell itself or hell-fire. ‘The police 
trates almost every day and every moment acts of cruelty, barbarity and 
injustice in the name of protecting the people and. preserving the public peace. 
But a thousand times more dreadful, more cruel and more fiendish are the 
acts which are perpetrated in the jail in the name of reforming prisoners, But 
how many people know what goes on in the Indian jail? T'he Government 
has willingly shut the jail doors against the public, and nothing done within its 
walls reaches their ears. ae | 

Low class people alone are not, in this country, sent to jail. Kducated 
people belonging to the higher classes are not infrequently imprisoned with or 
without reason. But none of them ever care to write a book or a pamphlet 
describing what goes on in the Indian jail. We have seen incarcerated even 
some persons connected with the press, and we expected that they would 
enlighten the public on Indian jail life, and thereby make the redress of jail 

rievances possible. But we were mistaken. The Bengali can never go against 
Fis nature. Englishmen have written books on jail iife in England, and have 
thereby improved the condition of the inmates of English jails. The condition 
of Indian jails is miserable, because no one has ever written anything about it. 
The Government has now and then initiated jail reforms of its own motion, 
but its measures of reform are honoured by the jail authorities more in the 
breach than in the observance. 

A European gentleman once related his jail experiences in the columns of 
the Statesman, but that has become well nigh a matter of history. It is there- 
fore a pleasure to see that Babu Kaliprasanna Kavyabisarad, the editor of the 
Hitavadi, is ably and fearlessly relating his jail experiences in his paper. Let: 
us expect that the revelations made by him will attract the notice of the public 
as well as of the Government, and bring about a reform of the Indian jail 
administration. | | 

15. The editor of the HAitavadi continues the narrative of his jail ex- 
- periences in his issue of the 24th December :— 

In referring in our last to the complaints 
against the Native Doctor, we forgot to make the 
following extract from the remarks of the official visitors :— 


_‘T am sorry to record that a general complaint is made by the prisoners 
against the Native Doctor, who without hearing or examining their diseases 
sent back.—Page 184.” | 


The official visitor, Babu Priyanath Datta, wrote the above remarks in 
1888, and however defective the English of the remarks may be, it means that 
the Native Doctor sends back prisoners without examining them. 

In reply to this the Superintendent observed that the complaint was false. 

We have referred many times before this to the “award of marks” and 
“deduction of marks.’ We shall here try to explain what the term “marks” 
means. Ordinary prisoners sentenced to imprisonment for a period of not less 
than a year obtain, if they behave well and give proof of skill and diligence, 
one mark per diem for each such qualification. If a prisoner obtains 24 marks 
in this way, he obtains remission of sentence by one day. In this way an 
ordinary prisoner can obtain 2 marks per pay, @ convict watch 3 marks per 
day, a convict mate 5 marks per day, and a convict warder 6 marks per day. 
Besides this, separate marks are awarded for special services, for the long. 
duration of clothes, and for help afforded in averting dangers to jail. 

_ . Jails have been greatly benefited by this system of awarding marks. It 
is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the service which the -introducers- 
of that system have done to ordinary prisoners. Prisons are called ‘‘ houses of 
correction,” but after what I have seen and heard I believe them to be “ houses 
of corruption,” for prisoners are in a manner compelled in jails to lie, to steal, 


The jail experiences of the 
editor of the Hitavadi. 
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to give bribes and to do other illegal acts. Besides this system of, awarding 


warks there is no other incitement to good behaviour, and there aré only 
harassment and oppression and chastisement. — However the officers may ‘be- 
have, there 18 no ‘protesting against their acts. ‘No one is allowed ia practice 
to live as he ought to be allowed to live under the rules. The durwans ‘more- 
over do not fail to treat prisoners to illegal abuse and pushes and blows. This 
amounts to saying indirectly ._‘¢ Look each of you after yourself. You are 
welcome to live happily if you can manage so to live by your own endeavour, 
otherwise you must suiter. Laws, rules, &c., will have no force in jails.” This 
3 not indeed said in so many words, but we know that the practice in iails has 
the of — prisoners in such an impresgion. ' 
risoners also get into scrapes owing to tem tations ‘ai 
officers. That is why we say that the jd to dptevioration — = by jail 
j ails than the door to improvement. There is no other inducement Regret - 
improvement in this vicious circle except the system of awarding marks ee 
superficial view shows this system to be productive of much soot Whine ‘nak’ 
be no doubt that it would have produced far more good if the jail PE ea 
had been sati pene jail arrangements 
a satisfactory. This system Ww ould have done far more if th 
officers had not made prisoners take to vicious ways by deducti a te 
holdi ; ; ‘ ib y ucting marks, by 
olding out temptations and by compelling them to do wrong acts. All pri 
have not yet been able to appreciate the beneficial character of ike mack 
neo “aby it is a matter of regret that no endeavour is made to aan — 
e it. | ee ih ne 
The useftilness of the mark system is, again, i a od eu 
the care taken by the authorities to mt yg  stablohons are pie mare by 
between the prisoners and the convict officers. This tat cA Htiaorg 
establishment of ill-feeling between prisoners and convict a et 
or ag wd statement. We shall prove this from books. | yn = 
mere TOE Ly fewer ye bear jp drys Lia eee 
ompldined about rei es" . 
re aren aaanilied by oie ard ae, ce sete pipes 
ereby to increase their importance before the pri nocsairoped 
aul km tenth: ekatiod sdnneh bo ccorciecd } prisoners. This 18 gets possible, 
age “ergata t be. exercised in dealing fair! an justly with 
aay aanatin an bad po peers that an ill-fegting shows exit 
In reply to this the Superi . 
competent and dutiful in promortlen ae be won enpspulee oth cot coarpiained 
aaa yd _ prisoners, Bare are his owt ps ya at Wi Sas eee 
s a jail officer of ee | 
to see a pe feeling batenia ks poi mod we consider it most undesirable 
prisoner officials are appointed to kee ve eir convict overseers. These 
unruly gangs, so that the strictest and “4 oneee. ane discipline amongst their 
nea T most complaints are fase *? ‘Daun Pp . 149. a 
ndeed, it 1s quit i - ©. UC on. Page 
oppressions dF vl rend rg raceacedd, pistad to give a detailed description of the 
to obtaining praise, asserting their i commit upon other prisoners with & view 
mischievous reaulte which rit a a and gaining marks, and of the 
are hardened by the exampl rom this. Nor is this all. The prisoners 
oak see those officers eo ag rr the jail officers. They learn to behave as 
suffer oppression at the hand gain, prisoners become almost mad when they 
break the jail re ands of their fellow-prisoners, and they th 
jail regulations wheneve ; , y therefore 
Dr. Lethbr idge, the late I . oo ee) oe ee 
pasageaph 7 of the remarks - aporios oneal of Jails, wrote as follows in 
888 S a a me cor ed after his jail inspection in March 
complaint, that b ng " he k. There were many requests, but one seri 
ge to have his if pdigosol sia gen who accused the head ward er of disadhiies 
r money by the hospital sweeper. The 


juperintendent wi ire j 
’ will please enquire into this and put a stop to even suggestions 


of thi 
his nature being made by the jail subordinates.” 


The Superintend 
thet evbeybody’ hen vod denies the charge by an evasive answer, and observed 


saat Gee's 
ink ¢ ) | 
iere 18 very little in this complaint, The complainant is an 


b, exceeding] 
gly hot-tempered and difficult to manage. Information having 


arned against making suggestions of that nature. 
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been received by the head warder that the Arab had money in his mouth: 
there is evidence that on declining to submit to a search, force was- used to 
open his mouth. But no search was made on ed other part of his person, 
Stringent orders were issued to all concerned to refrain from. even suggestions 
of the nature indicated, and all have been seriously warned against infringing 
the orders.’ a ve 

- This warning was given in 1888. Is it not a matter of regret that no 
effect has been produced by it inthe 10 years which have since clapsed? 
Persons of prisoners are not indeed readily searched, but we can testify to 
their being abused in foul language and beaten in illegal ways. 


(d)—Education. 


A . The Pabna correspondent of the Charu Mihir of the 20th December 
ia A, 1007. . ies not see why the Pabna District Board should. 
_ Lower Primary Examinerships gynoint its own education clerk and the Deputy 
ee Inspector’s clerk every year as examiners for the. 
Lower Primary Examination in supersession of the claims of all other clerks. _ 


Hrravapy 17. The Aitavadi of the 24th December writes as follows :— ! 
Deo, 24th, 1007, _- Inno country are school-boy peccadillos paint- 
School-boy morality in this oq in such dark colours asin this, The other day. 

— some Cambridge students made fast the door of a 

room in which Lord Russell was closeted with the Fellows, and extinguished-the 

fire in the room by pouring water down the chimney, thereby filling the room 

with darkness and smoke, and — the dignitaries to escape through the 

window. But what was the punishment which was inflicted upon them for 

this? Why, only the extension of their term by one year. 

If it had been this country, the guilty students would have been prosecuted 

under the Penal Code or, at any rate, rusticated. We do not mean to say that. 

this conduct of the English students is worthy of imitation. We only insist 

that it would be better to wink at youthful freaks. Students in former days 
used to pelt people, tie pedagogues to posts by the tufts of hair on their heads, | 

and give them cow-dung to smoke in lieu of tobacco, and their successors 
commit mischief in other forms. Endeavours should be made to reform the 
students, but a cry should not be raised for their severe punishment. 
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‘The sag laid at the door of the Indian students is that they are wanting 


in rever.nce for their superiors, and devoid of moral principles. For this, 
however, the guardians and teachers of students are more to blame than the 
students themselves, How can students be expected not to touch wine and not 
to smoke birds’-eye when they see their teachers come drunk to their classes 
every day and smoke cigars in the streets? How can students be expected to 
feel a reverence for their parents when their teachers are men who have 
forsaken father and mother in the name of religion? 

Much has been said about the faults of the students. But they have one 
signal virtue, namely, disinterested sympathy with suffering and disinterested 
zeul for the public good. The other day a European pulled the ear of a clerk, 
and no sympathy was evinced for the injured clerk by his fellow-clerks here, 
But 20 years ago, when a European at Hooghly prosecuted an innocent 


school-boy for a dog, students all over the country contributed towards his 
defence, | 


H iravapt. 18. The same paper says that the Director of Public Instruction, 


Bombay, perceived a strong smell of sedition in a 
Papiamento De Rog A ee. School of Ahmednagar, named “ Ahmednagar 
a ee pipes In order to cure the school . 
a of this spirit of sedition, the Director has ordered the 
diemissal of five of its teachers includitg the head-master, as well as the expul- 
sion of one student. The offence of the head-master is that he joins the Sivaji | 
festivities and delivers speeches there. One of these speeches, which though 
containing nothing that can excite disaffection, gave offence to the Director by 
the eulogy on Sivaji which it contained, was printed in the Sudarson news- 
paper. ‘I'he offence of the other teachers and of the student is that they 
are shareholders of the Company which is the owner of the press in which the 
Sudarsan newspaper is printed. Now judge of the enormity of the offence of 
the teachers and the student! They are shareholders of the Company which 


ArH) 
+1 which the newspa . which contained the head-master’s 


owns the press -va*: was printed! The punishment is thus by no means 
ee hen soy pis pha advo by the offence. ‘But does Government of the 


. w man dp | 
we the pie Goveinean officers or pensioners, and how str 


newspapers sometimes & 


povcting® 7 = authorities, without first knowing what Murray’s Dictionary 


n the subject. : | 3 a 
: x Z The report published in the Calceutia Gazette on the educational 


ly those 


© Who educational expenditure in not satisfied us so much as it has satisfied the 
be Bezel. authorities. During this period the increase in 
9 the number of children receiving education has not kept pace with the increase 
> Gq the population, and this is not creditable to any civilized Government. 


has. not been in proportion to the increase in the number of persons réceivin 

education. In other words, the educational expenditure per head has diminishe 

snstead of increxsing. Government does not feel any want of money when it 
has to pay the unjust exchange compensation. It is economical only in its 
shncetionel, expenditure. 


90. A correspondent of the same paper complains that in the last Lower 

Primary. Examination all female candidates were 

The paper on Hygiene in the yequired in the paper on hygiene to answer ques- 

a eee ene tions from Babu Chunder Nath Basu’s book on 

domestic hygiene, although that book was made only an alternative text-book 

with Sartr Palan or Svasthyaraksha. The Director of Public Instruction should 
enquire who is responsible for this serious mistake. 


| Mr. Hallward, a Professor in the Presidency 
p Mr. —— Professor, Pre- (‘ojlece, 
ow he ill-treats the students. He is in the habit of 


fining or expelling a student if he does so much as cough or smile in his pre- 
sence. He also sometimes marks a student absent for such a small fault. 
Mr. Rowe, the Principal of the College, should take care of Mr. Hallward, or 


there may any day be a free fight between Mr. Hallward and the students, just 
as there was one when Mr. Bellett was a Professor. | 


Educational expenditure. Instruction, Bengal, as reduced the grants-in-aid of 
) ) many schools, whereas he has increased the cost of 


of inspection work. T 


this head ure therefore clearly too heavy. 


It is clearly the object of the Director to increase the expenditure on 


. inspection work, or why should he reduce the expenditure on high education, 
* *and lay th : 


S<Anspectors? In some distr 


-* but the number of schools 


, . ihe > 


icts there are two Deputy Inspectors of Schools, 
is going on decreasing. 


(e)—Local Sely- Government and Municipal Administration. 


23. A correspondent of the Charu Mihir of the 20th December says that 
EE Mr. Radice, Magistrate of Pabna, would have done 


Fabna District Board well if he had gone no further than merely ask the 
3 members of the District Board to take no travelling | 


allowance beyond what 

tion to the ate. eo mem oy sae 
Board unless asked: by h 
meeting, only one 


This is not as it should be 
meeting. : 


necessary. The Magistrate’s intima- 
bers that they need not attend the meetings of the 


Anglo-Indian newspapers are conducted in Bothbay 


ttack Government? We shall, however, say flothing’ 
ng which is likely to be excited in the public mind by these. 


progress of the country during the last decade has 


Government has had also to admit that. the increase in educational expenditure. 


21. The Sanjivani of the 25th December complains of the conduct of 


Mr. Hallward is an able Professor, but 


22. The Hitaishi of the 28th December says that the Director of Public 


his office establishment 7 10,000 rupees annually, and also increased the cost 


@ expenses incurred for inspection of schools is more | 
than two-thirds of the grants received by them. The expenses incurred under | 


e axe at the root of middle education to increase the number of . 


im to do so, made it difficult to get a quorum for a Jate . 
mufaszal member havirg been present on the occasion. 
because all the members ought to be present at overy 
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| rrespondent of the same paper also draws attention to 
tte ot mame the scene which was ‘ties - at- the Pabnia muni. 
- & scene in a Committee meeting ginal office the other day, when a Committee of 
ends, amie eatel Commissioners was hearing objections. against 
assessments. A prostitute’ complained that her income was assessed at thé’ 
large sum of Rs. 100 per month because the commissioner who made the’ 
assessment was no longer allowed to’ visit her as before. At this the commis- 
sioner’ concerned bandied words with her and gave her a push,. whereat the 
other commissioners were offended and left their seats. - ! “oy 
25. The Gaurvarta of the 23rd December points out the fullowing defects 
in the bye-laws. published by the Malda District 
Board, and requests the members to carefully 
consider them before they allow them to be passed :— — 


(1) The bye-laws do not appear to have been framed with reference to 
the condition of the district or the condition of the district roads. There 1s no’ 
Local Board in the district, and under the existing law there is no likelihood of 
there being one, but the words ‘“‘Local Board” occur in the definition of ‘‘a 
road ” in the bye-laws. ae = i 

(2) The definition of a road and the provisions of the 7th bye-law are 
likely to give rise to disputes regarding rights in lands and to oppression 
of the public. 

(3) Many district roads: pass through private lands with the permission 
of their owners. These people may now withdraw their permission and may 
refuse to give such permission in future. 

(4) The definition of a road is not clear and comprehensive. It does 
not appear whether village roads come under the category of district roads, If 
they do there will be oppression of the people. ._— i i 

(5) Most of the bye-laws run on the lines of section 34 of the Police Act, . 
which is applicable only to municipal towns and not to villages. apace: 

(6) It is not shown that the bye-laws have become urgently necessary. 
As they do not appear to be necessary, they should not be passed. 

(7) Some of the bye-laws, such as 21, 22 and 26, are unnecessary and 
ridiculous. | 


(8) The wording of the bye-laws is obscure and ambiguous. 


26. The Samay of the 24th December has heard a rumour to the effect 


that the Calcutta Municipal Act will be soon’ 

hone; rumoured, amendment of amended, and in the new constitution of the 
e Calcutta Municipal Act. ee as, ee age : 

unicipality which is inthe contemplation of 

the Lieutenant-Governor 12 instead of 75 Commissioners will sit on the 

Municipal Board, of whom only five will be returnable by the rate-payers. 

If the rumour be true it will be a hopeless case for the people. One 

would not readily take the rumour as correct, but considering the present 

circumstances of the country, it is not altogether improbable that some such 
thing as the rumoured amendment of the Municipal Act may take place. 


27. A correspondent of the same paper complains of ‘obstruction of the 


: Calcutta streets by hawkers displaying their wares 
PP agemaaana of the Calcutta and drawing crowds of purchasers around . them. 


This nuisance is most prevalent in Cornwallis 
Street and Bowbazar Street. The constables on duty permit these hawkers 
to carry on business on public roads, if they give them something to keep them 
quiet. ‘T’he constables regularly levy blackmail from these hawkers, and ill- 


treat them if they fail to satisfy their demand. The notice of the municipal 
authorities should be drawn to this matter. 


28. The Mthir-o-Sudhaker of the 25th December says that the rate- 


. 


yers of Calcutta would have been glad to see 
cant Hest: OGerrship of Oal- Mr. Sen instead of Mr. Cook of Madras ated 


; as their Health Officer. Mr. Cook got the appoint- 
ment in consequence of the Native Commissioners following the lead of their. 
European compeers in voting. Mr. Sen has laboured hard for the improvement 
of the sanitation of Calcutta, and is a competent man. It would have been no 


dishonour done to the post ifhe or any other competent native had been 
appointed to it. | 


Malda District Board bye-laws. 
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( T Questions affecting the land, 


- in Tippera, writes the Tripura Hitatshi for the 
29. Settlement 2 nd fortnigh ¢ of Agrahayan 1304 B.S., have not 
Settlement operations iM jn all cases been attended with satisfactory results. 
Tippera. The survey and settlement of the -has mahals 
-4 not give rise to clamour or dispute, but the survey and settlement of Sarail 
Joubt a created irritation and gave rise to much litigation. After the 
pe 7 a t ys the khas mahals came about the settlement of Chakla and Rosana- 
ad ramindaries of the Maharaja of Tippera. The change of settlement 
o oy these two places and the enhancement of the jama : of the talukdars 
anne given rise to disputes between them and ‘the Maharaja. The jama of 
the talukdars has, according to the new settlement, been raised from 20 to 
50 per cent of the annual collections, and it has also been increased in propor- 
den to the rise in the prices of commodities and the rise in the rent of land. 
The talukdare have strongly protested against these arrangements, and have 
in many cases appealed against the decision of the Settlement Officer. About 
two or three thousand appeals have been filed, which are being disposed of 
in hot haste by the District Judge. Mr. Guide is substantially maintaining the 
decision of the Settlement Officer, and the talukdars are in despair. 


(h) armen, General. 


80. The Sahachar of the 22nd December says that, compared with all 


former Viceroys who had to deal with famine, 
The proposed Famine Commis- JT ord Elgin deserves the highest place as a famine 
S$20n. 


administrator. His action, too, in asking for hel 
on India’s behalf from other countries showed how much he felt for his dis- 
tressed subjects. No praise will be too high forthe god-like English heart 
which felt so nobly in that crisis. | : 

But with all deference to Lord Elgin for his late famine administration, 
the writer is constrained to say that the Famine Commission His Excellence 
is going to oe will do little good if its only or chief object be, as His 
Excellency said in the course of his Allahabad speech, ‘‘to collect and to collate 
for the benefit of those who have to deal with the next famine, and to enable 
them to apply to it, the experiences of the present.” Lord Beaconsfield used 
to say that Commissions did nothing beyond making public what was 
already known to everybody, and Elgin’s Famine Commission will only fur- 
nish one more illustration of this, if it does nothing besides collecting and 
collating experiences of the past famine. | 

The chief object of the Commission should beto investigate why acountry 
like India, which was in the past famous for the wealth of its harvests, was 
visited this year by a famine extending from one end of it to another. The 
question will be a difficult one to investigate, but its successful solution will 
enable the country to devise a remedy against similar visitations in the future. 
The Commission should also consider whether it would not be best to 
exteud the system of settling the land revenue with zamindars, as obtaining in 
some provinces, to the whole country as an affectual means of checking famine. 
The system, on the whole, inflicts no loss on the Government. In perma- 


nently-settled estates Government cannot, it is true, increase the land revenuc, 
but it has also never to mako 


; any of those remissions which it has to make 
in khas mahal estates when crops fail. In permanently-settled estates, cultiva- 
tors are better off than elsewhere and famines are of rare occurrence. 

31. The Bankura Darpan of the 23rd December hopes that now that Sir 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie's re. ‘1©xander Mackenzie, the pucka Lieutenant- 
turn from leave. Governor of Bengal, on whose health depend the 
ch ve weal and woe of these provinces, has resumed 
: vi of his office with renovated health and energy, he will devote himself 
to doing good to his subjects who wish him well with all their heart and soul. 

32. The Basumati of the 23rd December writes to the following effect :-— 
The plague operations. The Government of Bengal, when asked by 


the Viceroy to spend any amount for the relief of 
+ — from the Chittagong eyclone, could not find its way to spend more 
an its. 40,000. But it is spending money freely for the useless purpose of 
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providing segregation camps and plague hospitals even in the healthiest of 
places. So far inspection camps and plague hospitals in Bengal have been of no 
use whatever. Some time ago, it is true, the Englishman newspaper published a 
report of the outbreak of the plague in a village in the — district. But 
the editor of that paper had to eat humble pie for spreading this false 
alarm. Everybody can see through the motive of that paper in spreading the 
news. Though fed at India’s expense, the Englishman is an enemy of the 
Indians, and its object in spreadiug the news was to induce the authorities to 
introduce the Bombay plague regulations into Bengal, and appoint European 


plague officers and vest them with large powers for the harassment of the »»».. 
people. The L£nglishman would, then, have fully enjoyed itself by seeing the oe 


sufferings of the Bengalis. sand 

Experience does not show that hospital treatment has been efficacious in 
the case of plague patients, Take, for instance, one day’s admissions and 
deaths in the hospitals of Poona and Bombay. On the 17th December last, 
there were 27 new cases in Bombay and 30 deaths, in Poona town 44 new cases 
and 37 deaths, in the cantonment 10 cases and 5 deaths, in the General 
Hospital 37 admissions and 18 deaths, in the Musalman hospital 1 admission 
and 1 death. Is not this sufficient proof that removal to hospital does not 
mean certain recovery? ‘Treatment at home may yield the same result as is 
given by hospital treatment in Bombay. But Europeans want to remove 
paticnts from home for fear of the illness of one member of a family spreading 
infection to others. ‘This is quite an imaginary fear, because the removal of 
a patient from a house has not yet been known to confer immunity from the 
disease on all its other inmates. Besides, patients suffering from cholera or 
small-pox, both of which are said to be infectious diseases, are allowed to be 
treated at home without fear of spreading infection. Under the system adopt- 
ed by the Government much harassment is needlessly caused to the people, 
while no good is done by it. A European has no objection to.send any 
member of his family to hospital. Buta native, even of the lowest social 
position, will not send any member of his family to hospital on any account. 

In Khana Junction much needless trouble is caused to the passenger 
coming from up-country. This should be stopped. 

33. The Samay of the 24th December writes as follows:— 
Prince George of France lately paid a visit to 
India, and on his return to his country was inter- 
viewed by a Paris journalist, to whom he expressed 
his opinion on the Afridi rising. His remarks were published in this country 
in the Morning Post, of which the following is the substance :— | 

The English nation looks upon their conquered territories in the light in 
which they look upon a tea garden ora coalorruby mine. This need not 
strike one as strange. India is to England a field for money-making, and it 
is the object of the English people to keep the country under a rigorous rule 
and to take possession, as soon as possible, of allits wealth. English selfishness 
has imposed extraordinarily heavy tuxes upon the people and severely punishes 
them if they fail to pay them. ‘The Government has set fire to people’s houses 
because taxes amounting to a few hundred rupees could not be realised from 
them; and this cruel act was done without the least hesitation. I was once 
invited by an English military officer. When I went to his place I was told 
that he had gone out to set fire to the huts of a few recalcitrant people, and I 
waited till he returned. ‘The natives generally fly on the approach of soldiers, 
and look on from a distance when their houses are burned. But there is a 
limit to everything, and even the mild Hindu was goaded by the famine and 
the compensation allowance to helping the followers of the Mad Molla in their 
revolt against the Government. ‘The English are ruling India with a high 
hand, and the natives, from the Indian chief to the common Parsi, quail in the 
premnee of one belonging to the conquering race. It will, however, take the 

unglish pcople some time yet to drain India to the last drop. Itis a regret 

that, benefited though the English are by their rule in India, they have not 
made any arrangements for the good government of the country. 

It may be that the Prince related to the interviewer what he saw with his 
own eyes. His opinions may be unfounied, or what has been published as his 
Opinions may be the creation of the imagination of the representative of an 


A French Prince on | nglisb rule 
in India. 
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History records the merits and 


‘he likes within his 


a he has no control, no authority whatever, over independent critica, who 
ave no reason to be afraid of him. ‘These impartial critics are in the habit 


rw 4 


; r . his is certain, that the Government has, through 
anti-Englisn ag Bee pot to accusation. ‘To tell the truth, the preden? 
= orn oc Government cannot but lead an outsider to hold the opinion 
-s ‘ i given expression to by the French Prince. The country 
which has - peace and tranquillity when the Government, all of a sudden, 
peowe med yi OT cea of sedition in the country and sent journalist after 
Sart alist 4 jail on the charge of sedition. From all this an outsider is sure 
J 


to conclude that the Indian people have really been goaded by oppression to 


polic 


the verge of rebellion and that the Government has kept them down with the 


rtillory. Add to all this the frontier warfare and the burning 
jen it the povie of the tribes by the Indian army. How may an_ outsider 
look upon this? Is it nota pity that the Government should, instead of win- 
ning fame and the good opinion of other countries, be blinded by ignorance 
and stubbornness and cover itself with discredit. 
34. The same paper has the following :— ; 
The English have come to this country to train 
and educate the Indian people, and have for this 
purpose sacrificed the comfort and happiness of 
home life and even their attachment for home. We say this not in the lan- 
guage of our own inventing, but in the language of Englishmen themselves, 
who go the length of saying that they will leave India to Indians as soon as 
the latter will make the desired progress and will have received education to 
the desired extent. But what is this that we see after a British rule of a 
century and a half in India! Does the present policy of the Government hear 
out the professions of British statesmen? Now when, after a laborious acqui- 
sition of western knowledge, the Indian student has learnt to argue with his 
European teacher, the European teacher has forsaken the policy which the 
teacher sbould follow, and has taken up the cudgels like a driver of cattle. 
How painful and heartrending is this! Mother earth, take us with all our 
disappointment into your womb! The disappoimtment is too great for us. 
There is none to whom we can unburden ourselves of our misery. We have 


The present attitude of the Gov- 
ernment towards Indians. 


learnt as our rulers have taught us, we have acted as they have taught us 


to act. But our teachers are offended with us for our faithfully fliowing their 
teaching. What a mystery this! How are we tosolve this mystery? If you 
had no desire to educate the ignorant, to civilise the uncivilised, to make the 
dumb speak, why did you at all introduce English education and English civilis- 
ation into this country and try your best to promote them? Did you, when 
you transplanted the nectar tree from England into this country, intend to 
prevent it from bearing fruit of nectar and to force it to produce fruit of 
poison? You can make your science serve you in any way you like, but such 
an intention as this is extremely bad and execrable. 


The loyal Indian people will always unhesitatingly and ungrudgingly submit 


‘themselves to “" administrative measure that you may think fit to adopt. Keep 
them happy an 


they will pass their days happily. Keep them in misery and 
they will live miserably. But does it + a you to conduct yourselves 


.in such a way as to keep tae promise intact, your prestige untouched, and 


your honour untarnished? Does it not behove you to see that you do nothing 


which may make the European Powers find fault with your policy and history, 


that impartial witness of the Past, proclaim the ignominy of your rule? 


shortcomings of rulers and their rule, and proclaims 
them to the world long after the rulers have ceased to exist. If a ruler wishes 
to win fame and renown, he should be careful as to how he conducts himself. 
A ruler has, and can have, no control over the future. He can follow any policy 

own territories, and rule his subjects any way he likes. 


of minutely analysing the merits and demerj ign 
: escscee erits of a ruler and of assigning to a 
ruler the position which he should occup a wilt 


The British Governm 
loyal, sincere, subinissive 


ent may not think it a glory to be the ruler of such 
and innocent subjects as the Indian people; but we 


— it our glory if our rulers become fit to occupy the highest place among 
‘t n if the ruler ill-treats his subjects, whom he — 


e@ nations of the world. Eve 


should treat as his children, we will do nothing but pray to God that he may 
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ok. > mij sire to treat us kindly and affectionately. It ig 
pete a gee Soe’ 7. bee people to wish their ruler ill wf If the 
acrisianek can invent a scientific instrument wherewith to probe the heart of 
the people, it will see how loyal they are at heart. We have a Rage Ps 
of convincing Government of our fidelity, when it takes our profession of loyalty 
as hypocritical, if our loyal conduct cannot assure it of our sincerity, and if 
even our Sastra, with its injunctions of loyalty, cannot remove its suspicion, 
Fate must indeed be against us, or why should even a sympathetic Government 
turn against us, and our education prove a source of evil? We go to worshi 
our ruler with flowers, but he suspects a venomous snake to be lurking in their 
midst, We go to bedeck him with the fragrant chandan (sandal ), but he smells 
poison therein. If, as a dutiful servant, we prick a boil in his body to let out 
the pus, he will cry murder. It 18 a great misfortune that we have not been 
able to win the ruler’s favour with all our solicitude for his welfare. It is a pity 
that the Government should, through sheer ignorance, ill-treat us. 
Let us ask the Government one question. Ifthe Indian people had poison 
in their heart, if they had not been loyal, would they have made so much of 
Lord Ripon and worshipped him as a god. for his sy mpathy—would they have 
shed tears at his departure from this country? The Hindu knows how to 
worship an image, but that imags must be the image of a god. ; 
35. The Sanjivani of the 25th December is not sure how far the allegation 
. made by a correspondent of the Amri/‘a Bazar 
The Natu brothers. Patrika, to the effect that the Bombay Police is 
ill-treating the Natu brothers in order to ferret out information incriminating 
them, is true. The writer cannot believe that the Government will have recourse 
to unlawful means to punish two petty jagirdars like the Natu brothers. _ 
36. The Bangavast of the 25th December is glad at the appreciation by 
the public, as well as the Government, of the valour 
Appreciation of Sikh valour by of the twenty-one Sikhs who died fighting at Sher- 
—— ghari. The Government has proposed to erect a 
monument to the memory of the brave Sikhs at the public cost, leaving the sum 
of sixteen thousand rupees raised by public subscriptions to be distributed 
among the widows and orphans of the deceased soldiers. This is exactly what 


a Government like the British Government should do. The people live under 


its benign protection. It should ignore their faults, encourage them in doing 
good, and — out to them the right path. 


The Government has done another good act by way of commemorating 
the services of the brave Sikhs. It has declared certain alienable jagirs at the 
service of the Amritsar Golden Temple almost inalienable. These jagirs will 
in future be at the service of the Sikh darbar so long as the Government will 
not feel itself called upon to confiscate them. The Sikhs will highly appreciate 
this favour and rend the skies with the praise of the English Government. 


87. The talukdars of Oudh, observes the same paper, lately invited 


a ee Sir Antony MacDonnell to a dinner, and presented 
ieee eee him with an address as a token of their gratitude. 
Sir Antony MacDonnell cannot be too highly praised for the services which he 


has done to the people of the North-Western Provinces. During the late 
famine, he sacrificed nis health and convenience and served the people with his 
whole heart. The prayer of the grateful people will not be in vain, and God 
will bless the Lieutenant-Gevernor of the North-Western Provinces. In his 
reply to the address of the Oudh talukdars, His Honour observed that he was 
endeavouring to devise such a law as would “preserve for ever their estates 
to the ancient aristocracy of the country.” “As the sun of my official life,” 
continued Sir Antony, ‘“ makes haste for its setting, I seem to find from all 
sides some hope of its attainment.” May God fulfil Sir Antony’s hope and 
may the sky be filled ere long with his praise. It is a long-felt desire of the 
people to see the ancient aristocracy rooted to the soil, and religion and society 


kept inviolate, Is this desire at last going to be fulfilled ? 
II1.—Leaisuative. 
38. The Lurdwan Sanjivani of the 21st December has the following :— 


Fee We see that the proposed amendment of the 
Fhe Criminal Procedure Bill. Criminal Procedure Bill hs generally speaking, 


‘U B7 


| : wers of the police aud the judicial officers. We 
eee yo pring og Fo ul is the. amendment of section 110, which deals 
a habitual offenders. The-amendment of section 145, dealing with disputes 
po ‘no land, &c, is equally objectionable. It is needless to say that 
p sarin Soneerning rights are never satisfactorily settled in criminal courts, 
A r ++ ig not, therefore, advisable to merease their wers with 
vale t to such disputes. The inevitable effect of the amendment of the 
outta in question will be to increase the number of cases under section 145, 
as well as the number of suits regarding rights 10 land, &c., in civil courts, as 
one of the parties in a criminal case under section 145 is sure to go to 
the civil court for a satisfactory decision. 
The proposed amendment aims at removing the vagueness of the section 
as to who is to be considered the person in actual possession when a dispute 
arises concerning proprietary rights in land, &c. According to this amendment, 
the person in actual possession on the day of the institution of proceedings is 
to be considered the person in actual possession. The amendment, however, 
does not say what is to be done in the case of a person who may have been 
dispossessed of his land on the very day of the institution of proceedings. 
Suppose a person becomes dispossessed of his land on a particular day at 11 
o'clock, and at 12 o’clock on the very same day proceedings are instituted 
under section 145. What is the court to do in such a case ? 
As regards police diary and the deposition of witnesses examined by the 
police, Sir Henry Prinsep says that the amendments relating to these two have 
been introduced with a view to give effect to the decision of Sir John Edge, 
Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court. Sir John Edge is no doubt a 
learned, experienced and accomplished lawyer, and it is also true that three 
of his colleagues concurred in his decision, but we must say that the opinion of 
four Judges of the Allahabad High Court cannot be held in greater regard 
than the opinion of seven Judges of the Calcutta High Court who, as well as 
three Judges of the Allahabad High Court, decided that the accused in a case 
had the right to call for the production of the depositions of witnesses 
examined by the police in course of a police enquiry. e cannot understand 
why Sir Henry Prinsep has attached more weight to a decision of the Allaha- 
bad High Court than to the decisions of such eminent Judges of the Culcutta 
Hight Court as Justices Field, MacDonald, Mitra, Macpherson, Trevelyan, 
Hill and Rampini. 
29. The Attavadi of the 24th December has the following :— ities 


oe i The amendment proposed in section 162 of Dec, 24th, 1897. 
The Criminal Procedure Bill. the Criminal Proce dure Bill is more important than 

the amendments which we have already discussed, and we shall, therefore, in 

this article confine our observations to it. The amendment, if carried out, will 

increase police oppression, afford additional facilities for giving false evidence, 

and make it far more difficult for innocent persons to defend themselves. One 

therefore shudders to think of the mischief which will result from this one 

amendment. Those who are acquainted with the condition of the country and 

the character of the Indian Police will be able to realise the mischievous 

character of the amendment. 

If the proposed amendment is passed into law, accused persons will no 
longer be able to call for police diaries. It is in police diaries that complaints 
are recorded in their primary form before the complainant has had time to get 
up a case, and to deny accused persons access to it would be to deprive them 
of an important aid in self-defence. The reason why Sir Henry Prinsep is 
in favour of this amendment is clear. He made a ruling to this effect in 1881, 
but this was over-ruled later on by a ruling of Justices Mitter and Macpherson, 
the scope of which was widened in 1889 by Justices Trevelyan and Hill, who 
ruled that an accused. person should be able to cross-examine the witnesses for 
«xd prosecution, m reference to statements recorded in police diaries. If com- 
p — in the primary form cannot be concealed, it will be difficult for the 
po “ws to get accused people convicted, and it will thus lose credit for efficiency. 

t has, therefore, induced the authorities to proposethe amendment. Sir Henry 


the last two years on a weeny 
of so much labour and expense be suc 
we hope we shall not be held guilty of unpardonable 


, oe 


Prinsep has been engaged on this Bill for 
allowance of Rs. 6,000, and if the result 
as to fill us with despair, vy : 
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: - -f eo condemn it. It is not a little amusing to see a retired 
Eiieh Court J a engaged on the preparation of legislative measures, while 
the Law Member is sitting idle like a puppet. Sir Henry Prinsep is supported 
‘1 this amendment by the Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court, and there 
is nothing to be surprised at in this, for whatever reputation that High Court 
may have for a satisfactory administration of justice, it has also the reputation 

ing the Government. a 
. 40. +. Sort to the proposed amendment of the sedition law, the same 
paper says that the Hon’ble Mr. Chalmer is the 

The proposed amendment of the pioneer in this crusade against liberty of speech. 
sedition law. Sir Alexander Arbuthnot gave the native jens 
some trouble in 1878, and the writer has no hope that the action of Chalmer 
(the Bengali word chamar means a man who skins dead cows and makes 
shoes) will not smack of the spirit which his name implies. The writer 
heartily approves of the great Chalmer’s statement that he is not opposed to 
the liberty of the press, and is not in favour of making any distinction 
between the Native and the Anglo-Indian press. The nglishman, who is 
jubilant over the proposed amendment of the sedition law, should therefore 
remember that he may share the fate of his native contemporaries. 

Chalmer says :— 


‘‘ People are at liberty to criticise the action and conduct of Government 
in all its ; sacaehiron And more than that, they are at liberty to bestir 
themselves to procure reforms and to obtain such alterations of the law 


as they may think desirable, provided they do so by lawful and constitutional 
means.” 


The people, too, want nothing more than this. Why then such a fuss? 

The writer will try to show afterwards the poison which lurks in these 
honied words—poison more dreadful than even Mr. Justice Strachey’s inter- 
pretation of the sedition section. Disaffection against Government was already 
an offence, but disaffection against the Anglo-Indian community, too, will hence- 
forth be counted an offence. It is true that the antipathy of Anglo-Indians 
against natives, too, will come under the proposed section, but then Anglo- 


Indians will not be prosecuted. ‘Thanks, therefore, to the legislators, an attempt 
is being made to ruin natives in the name of reform. 


41. ‘lhe same paper writes as follows :— 


: They are up and doing procuring signatures 
ra ee ee ty batition Seelast the Ealicione Eodswenats 
Bill. This is a golden opportunity for all knaves and hypocrites. Cunning 
mohunts and other participators in temple money are procuring all sorts of 
statements to blank signatures. Those who are interested in the existence of 
abuses in holy places are telling peoplo that Government is going to deprive 
shrines of all rights. Drunkards, who are the disgrace of Hindu society, and for 
whom one is not bound, under the Saséras, to observe mourning, are stigmatising 
the supporters of the Bill as non-Hindus. It is said that many are going about 
telling people that the incomes of temples will be deposited with Government. 
e are among the many participators in the income of the Kalighat temple, 
and it is not to be supposed that we should sacrifice our own income, as well 
as that of our relatives, by supporting a law which will have such an effect. 
In fact, we are prepared to give up none of our rights, and we only seek 4 
remedy for the abuses which we are unable to remove by our own efforts. 


42. The Bangavasi of the 25th December writes as follows with reference 


to the proposed amendment of the sedition law :— 
edie proposed amendment of ‘the We poor subjects of the British Government 
have always been bound with hard-and-fast laws. 
You, as rulers, are at liberty to do whatever you think it good todo. We have 
no right to judge whether a Government measure is good or bad. So far a8 
we are concerned, it is as “agg to say as it is not to say anything about it. 
What we want 1s a good ruler and a good judge—a good ruler and a good 
judge, that is, who have kindness, forbearance and a senso of ropriety. Let 


99 wee be on nere-end-taet as hoz may, we have no objection to any law. 
“ools we are, begars we are. Do not ] 
goods ds » pon dy » we pray only this much, be niggardly 


( 19 ) 
43, The same paper has the follo wing on the Religious Endowments 


The Religious Endowments Bill. The ae rg is in nO hed og og % the 
D lio Bill, and it ought not to have anything to do with it if 
cattle 6 sain Leak tga it. The "aan of the mover of the Bill is no 

oubt aeed but its probable consequences may not prove acceptable to the 
sublic. Let alone logic and argument, let alone the question of the merits and 
eater Te of the measure, Indian public opinion being decidedly against the 
Bll. there is no need of creating public discontent by passing it. A few lead- 
ing onan of the country may take the side of Mr. Charlu, and he may also win 
over to his side a few adhyapaks, but that will give us no criterion for judging 


public opinion. The generality of the Indian people have not yet learnt to 


itate : do not like agitation. They, however, know how to be contented 
iT tun These Seape. will oactainky be dissatisfied if the Bill is 
passed, and will think that by passing it the Government intended to interfere 
with their religion, no matter whether there was any ground for such a belief 
or not ; no matter whether they could or could not foresee the probable conse- 
quences of the measure. 

The Government passed the Widow Re-marriage Act no doubt under the 
impression that the Indian public at least silently consented to it passing. 
That measure, however, belonged fortunately enough to the category of a 
permissive 'aw, and that is one of the reasons why the Indian public did not 
give expression to their discontent in connection with it. The Bill under 
notice, it should be borne in mind, is not a permissive measure, and public 
discontent will know no bonnds if it be passed. No hue-and-cry may be raised, 
but there will certainly be great discontent. ‘ ‘Those who will, even under such 
circumstances, prompt the Government to pass the measure, may be philan- 
thropists, but they are certainly not well-wishers of the Government. To tell 
the truth, it will be simply misleading the Government to pass a measure like 
this. 

We do not say anything on behalf of the mohants. There may be bad men 
among them as there are good men also, It will. not do to take notice of the 
shortcomings of only some individual members of their class. We should 
discuss the question from all points of view. There is one consideration more- 
over, to be taken into account. There is a law already in existence relating 
to the management of religious endowments, and there is no knowing that those 
whom the Bill proposes to entrust with the management of religious endow- 
ments will not prove unfit for the trust which it is proposed to confer on them. 
There will always be badness side by side with goodness in this world, and a 


law should be passed only when its enactmeut is felt to be urgently necessary | 


for the welfare of society. ‘The proposed law relating to the management of 
religious endowments is not a law of this nature. 
44, The same paper continues its criticism of the Criminal Procedure 
cs ; Bill :— 
The Criminal Procedure Bill. , 
biueiases song According to section 562, if a Court having 
power to deal with the offender in respect of his original offence is satisfied by 


information given on oath that the offender has failed to observe any of the 


conditions of his recognizance, it may issue a warrant for his apprehension. 
But just think of the miserable plight in which the offender will be placed after 
he.has been apprehended under such a warrant. He shall, under the section in 
question, be brought forthwith before any Court if he is not brought before the 
Court having power to sentence him. The Court before which the offender will 
be brought may either remand him by warrant until the time at which he was 
required by his recognizance to appear for judgment, or admit him to bail with 
sufficient surety on condition of his appearing for judgment, It does not appear 
whether this *‘remand” means imprisonment or confinement in hajat, The 
matter does not end here. It is further laid down that the warrant of remand 
shall order that the offender be brought before the Court before which he was 
bound to appear for judgment. What will be done with him when he appears 
before this Court is not stated in the section It is most probable that the 
sentence which could be originally passed upon him will be now passed. So by 
virtue of the provisions of this section a first offend«r may, over and above the 
punishment provided for the offence, be subjected to the giving of bond and 
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ourity ension under a warrant, and to confinement in jail or hajat 
i some to PPE may be the object of the section to treat a first offender with 
kindness, but it is difficult to es — what is the measure of the kindness 
ich it i d to extend to him. =e 

ar oO "doubt be said on behalf of the framers of the Bill that it is 
sufficient kindness to a first offender to release him on probation, and that no 
favour ought to be shown to him if he fails to conduct himself well. But there 
*3 one consideration to be taken into account. The favour shown to a first 
offender is not of his own seeking. This favour may be shown to him at the 
discretion of the Court, whether he wills it or no. A first offender may prefer 
punishment to release on probation and on condition of remaining under the 
supervision of a corrupt police; but he must be released on such conditions even 
against his will should the Court like to release him. If in such a case he 
ventures to express his opinion, he is most likely to offend the Court and ma 
run the risk of undergoing the maximum punishment prescribed for the 
offence. | 

To tell the truth, sections 561 and 562, which propose to show favour to a 
first offender under certain conditions, should be done away with. If favour 
must be shown to a first ‘offender, let clear and straightforward provisions be 
made for showing it. In the first place, provisions should be so made as to 
enable all first offenders to enjoy the benefit which they propose to confer. In 
the next place, the favour should be conferred on all first offenders with the 
exception of those alone who will be considered specially undeserving of it, the 
Court being, in such cases, required to state the reasons for which it considers 
an offender undeserving of the favour. A first offender should, moreover, be 
allowed to enjoy the benefit of the provisions if he fulfils one or more of the 
conditions laid down in section 561, and, in the last place, if during his proba- 
tion a first offender violates the conditions of his recognizance «nd proves 
unworthy of the favour which might be shown to him, he should be subjected 
to a less roundabout process than the one which is prescribed in the Bill in its 
present shape. 

e have no right to advise the framers of the Bill, but we venture to point 
out the defects of the proposed measure, because if is our impression that laws 
are passed by the Government with the object of doing good to the people. 
There should be no complexity ina law. The less are obscure and unintelligi- 
ble laws passed the better. The Bill under notice is full of points which are 
sure to give rise to dispute and controversy. 

45. The Senjivani of the 25th December has the following with reference 


ii aii pie to the proposed amendment of section 124A of the 
en oO ° 
sections” 124A and 605 of the Indian Penal Code. 


Indian Penal Code. The wording of section 124A is obscure and 
required amendment, but it has been proposed to 

make a dangerous change in the law in the shape of a change in the wording of 
the sedition section. We look upon those as enemies of the country who pro- 
mote or attempt to promote feelings of enmity or ill-will between different classes 
of Her Majesty's subjects. These poople ought no doubt to ba punished, but the 
— prescribed in the amended section appears to us to be extremely 

vere. 

The new definition of sedition made by Mr. 


amendment is a dangerous definition. Every educated Indian is attached to 
British rule, and we believe that it is , 


through the will of God that we have 
eome under that rule. 


In our opinion it will be a suicidal policy to wish or 
attempt the destruction of i age Bye. 5a 


“ the British Government. It is because we think so 
that we have so long openly and straightforwardly criticised the measures of 
the Government and pointed out its 


defects. We have not even hesitated to 

express our hatred and contempt of objectionable Government measures, under 

the impression that it is sedition only when we try to destroy British rule, 

and that it is not sedition to find fault with a Government measure or to 
express our hatred of it so long as we pay allegiance to the Government. 

We look upon the Government as our ma-bap. But will it be an offence 

on the part of a son to hate the drinking habits of his father, if his father 

happens to be a drunkard? If Mr. Chalmers? proposed amendment is passed, 


& man will be convicted of sedition if he protests against the Cantonment Act 


Chalmers in the proposed 


( a1 ) 


‘t has given the soldiers facilities for gratifying their sexnal 
odbc = 9 a Og an offence under the proposed amendment if 
an body happens to write some such thing as the following :—‘* Why should 
India pay for an expedition to Africa?” ; for a question like this will be finding 
fault with the Government. Under the proposed amendment, no one will be 
at liberty to condomn frontier yo Ig All that we shall be permitted to 
write in connection with this subject will be as follows —§ We do not like 
frontier expeditions; let us petition the Government for their discontinuance.” 
If the proposed amendment is passed, it will be impossible to criticise measures 
of the Government; for criticism implies jointing out of defects, and pointing 
out of defects is most likely to excite public hatred against the Government. 
Mr. Chalmers said that the Government had no quarrel with the press; but the 
amendment proposed by him will, if passed, muzzle the press, and will enable 
the Government to punish a journalist at any time it pleases. 

The writer makes the following comments on the proposed amendment of 
section 505 of the Indian Penal Code:— _ : 
According to this amendment the motive of a w-iter who publishes @ report 
or a Tumour will not be taken into consideration. Under this amendment it 
will be an offence to write any such thing as the following:—“‘The Gurkha 


soldiers are braver than English soldiers, and they are always sent to the front — 


when the undertaking is a dangerous one;” for such words as these may make 
Gurkha soldiers disobedient. Innocence of motive will be no plea for a person 
prosecuted under the proposed amendment of section 505. me 
46. ‘The same paper thus comments upon section 256 of the Criminal 
Procedure Bill:— 
This section proposes to deprive the accused 
of the right of cross-examining a witness who has been previously cross- 
examined as to the facts constituting the charge. It often happens that a 
person is prosecuted on one charge and a different charge is framed against 
him after the case for the prosecution is closed. In cross-examining a 
witness, the accused has an eye to the charge against him. Under the proposed 
amendment he will not be allowed to cross-examine a witness with an eye 
to the new charge which may be framed against him by the court, if he has 
once cross-examined the witness, with reference to the original charge under 
which he was prosecuted. This will, to say the least, go hard with an accused 
person. ‘lhe object of the proposed amendment is said to be the prevention of 
the wasting of the Court’s time with useless and unnecessary cross-examin- 
ations. But such wasting of time seldom takes place, and Courts can very 
easily put a stop to it by disallowing unnecessary and useless questions, 
A man is not necessarily guilty of an offence because he has been charged with 
it by the police, and it is highly objectionable to throw obstacles in the path 


The Criminal Procedure Bill. 


of his defence by depriving him of a necessary right which does not put the | 


witnesses or the Court to any very great inconvenience. Mufassal Courts are 
generally in the habit of obstructing the cross examination, by the defence, of 
the witnesses for the prosecution, and it will be a sad thing to restrict the 
accused's right of cross-examination under section 256 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code-—.a right which is considered to be extremely necessary to the accused 
by the Calcutta as well as the Allahabad High Court, the latter holding that an 
accused person is not in a position to decide on what points the evidence for 
ya prosecution 1s material, until he is informed of the nature of the specific 
charge. 
47. The venett-s-Hemeniar Chanirtka of the on De has the 
‘ o ‘ollowing with reference to the proposed amend- 
vee peepeeed edition ey. section 124A of the lading a Code : += 
The proposed amendment makes it an offence under section 124A to do, 
say, or write anything which is likely to éxcite hatred, contempt or disaffection 
against Her Majesty or the Government. HereJis an intricate problem to 
solve, here lies a whirlpool of doubt and suspicion. No Indian in his senses will 
ever think of hatred or contempt or disaffection against the Queen-Empress, not 
to say that he will never give expression to such feelings. So far as the Queen 
Empress and the Royal family are concerned, there will be no objection even 
to the most stringent and hard-and-fast laws regarding press criticism. But 
the problem becomes intricate when we have to deal with the Government 
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when we have to understand the meaning of the word as used in the section in 
question. Government 1s generally meant to include the Governor-General or 
a Provincial Governor in Council with their colleagues All public officers 
may thus be brought under the category of Government. Even if we take the 
Governnient in the limited sense of the public officers taken as & class, “the 
Government of India” will include the Governor-General in Council and his 
Secretaries, the “‘ Bengal Government” will mean the Lieutenant-Governor and 
his Secretaries, and so on, All the departments of Government also may, and 
generally are, included under the category of Government, and hence any and 
every public officer may be taken to signify Government. Now, the proposed 
amendment makes it sedition ‘EG Lring or attempt to bring into hatred or 


contempt, or to excite or attempt to excite disaffection towards Her Majesty «© ~ 


or the Government.” For such an offence a person may be sextenced even 
to transportation for life, 

It is the temper of the chief public officers that has to be taken into consi- 
deration in connection with this subject. There will, of course, be no fear, 
under a Viceroy like Lord Ripon, or a Member of the Viceregal Council like 
Ilbert or Baring. But—we beg pardon of the Viceroy and his Council—there 
is, under the present chief public officers, every fear of being sentenced to 
transportation for life. 

It is laid down in the explanation that ‘‘comments on the measures of 
the Government. with a view to obtain their alteration by lawful means, without 
exciting or attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection, do not con- 
stitute an offence.” Let ‘“‘visible representation” alone. There need be no 
visible representation made in connection with political questions. But ina 
case in which it is not illegal to protest against measures of the Government 
with a view to obtain their alteration, when such protest becomes absolutel 
necessary for the welfare of the Government as well as the public, when, in 
fact, it becomes the imperative duty of a journalist and a public speaker to 
protest, to agitate against a Government measure, indifference and apathy 
will be simply objectionable. But such protest and agitation will be a risk 
affair under an unsympathic Governor-General or Lieutenant-Governor; for it 
will be the easiest thing in the world to attribute hatred, contempt, enmity or 
disaffection to a speech or writing. Experience and common sense tell us that 
it is impossible to protest against the conduct of any person without finding 
fault with his intelligence and judgment ; and it is well-known that to find fault 
with one’s intelligence is sure to excite another’s contempt against the person 
criticised. There are, again, nota few in this world who think themselves 
insulted whenever any protest is made against their conduct. It will be no 
wonder to see some Viceroys and Provincial Governors belong to the class of 
such persons, Even Viceroys and Governors are men made of flesh and blood, 
and are not free from human weaknesses, There is no fear under a Ripon of 
an Ilbert, but there is fear under most Governors-General. 

If the proposed amendment is passed it will be an easy thing to punish a 

man even with transportation for life at any and every moment. We hope, 
however, that such a severe measure, even if passed, will not be always enforced. 
The Bombay affairs, however, may make pore think otherwise and fear that 
even such a severe measure may be directed against a most insignificant indivi- 
dual in a most insignificant case. ‘This is the reason why Sir James Stephen 
made a show of violence the criterion of sedition, But the proposed amendment 
has altogether done away with Sir James Stephen’s interpretation. Stress 
was laid upon Sir James Stephen’s interpretation by Mr. Pugh and in all the 
native and some Anglo-Indian papers in this country, and in all the Liberal 
papers in England. This has evidently led the Government to do away with 
violence as a constituting element of sedition. 

The case of the Lucknow Maulvi and the disfigurement of the Queen’s 
statue in Bombay have no doubt led the framers of the amendment to introduce 
the name of Her Majesty into the sedition section. The law-makers, however, 
need not have taken this trouble. In India none but a lunatic ever dreams of 
bringing our kind Queen into hatred or contemnpt—our Queen, who is looked 
upon as a goddess. No penal law need be passed for such mad men as would 
speak or write of the Queen so asto bring her into contempt. The lunatic 
asylum is the properest place for them. In India there is no Anarchist, no 
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iali Nibilist, no Fenian, no Republican, no Democrat. In India the 
rc + looked "upon and worshipped as agod in human shape. The 
Queen’s picture finds a place in every Indian home by the side of the pictures 


_ of the goddesses Durga, Lakshmi, Saraswati and Kali. It is almost an axiom- 


: i ‘a that no one ever dreams of speaking or writing contempt- 
ale a aly wncheg Aenctnn It is not in. India, but in England, that _there 
+3 haired or contempt against the Queen—in England, where Her Majesty’s 
life was attempted nine times, where many speak slightingly of the Queen 
and the Royal family, where on the birth of a grandson to the Queen a paper 
wrote, and wrote with impunity, that an additional burden was imposed on the 
English public, where Reynolds’ novels and letters are widely read, where 
members of Parliament do not hesitate to -unceremoniously curtail the civil 
list. If there is any need of introducing the name of the Queen into the 
sedition law, it is in England and not in India. 

The proposed amendment further lays down that it is an offence “to 
promote or attempt to promote feelings of enmity or ill-will between different 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects.” ‘lhe Law Member in his speech referred 
to Hindu-Musalman quarrels, but in our opinion Anglo-Indians too may come 
within the purview of this amendment—the Anglo-Indians who, during the 
Ilbert Bill controversy, tried their best to fan racial feeling into a flame. 
Most of the Anglo-Indian papers also wrote inflammatory articles during the 
Jury notification controversy and the Tala riot and on the Poona affairs, It 
is pitiable to see the joy of some of the Anglo-Indian papers at the intro- 
duction of the amendment in question. For in their joy we see how blind 
they are to their own interests. Under a Governor-General strong as !val- 
housie and impartial as Ripon even Anglo-Indian papers may come to grief. 
But then Anglo-Indians have strong and powerful friends both in India and 
in England, and they seem to be assured of their safety and immunity. 

It would have been better to _ a press law. A press law applicable to 
Indian and Anglo-Indian papers alike would have had our approbation. Lord 
Elgin said that the Government did not wish to pass a press law because it 
had no quarrel with the press. Lord Lytton, however, said that it was his 


love for the native press that prevented him from enhancing the rigour of the 


sedition section and induced him to control the native press with a Press Act. 
It is natural that the Government should love its subjects. But we are like 
children who do not understand their own interests, and we think that in our 
opinion it would have been better if the Government had proposed to pass a 
press law applicable to Indian and Anglo-Indian papers alike. 
48. Section 505 of the Indian Penal Code, observesthe Dainik-o-Samachar 
The proposed amendment of C#andrika of the 27th December, is also guing to be 
section 606 of the Indian Penal amended. Broadly speaking, the proposed amend- 
Code. ment has for its object the punishment of certain 
false statements or rumours which are conducive to public mischief, ‘lhe amend- 
ment has specially in view false statements or rumours regarding the Army or the 
Navy. To tell the truth, native papers never care to circulate any statement, 
true or false, regarding the Army or the Navy, though they undoubtedly protest 
against Oppressions committed by soldiers. The proposed amendment will 
make it a risky aifair to protest even in such cases of oppression or alleged 
oppression. Soldiers now and then ill-treat and oppress people. Their offence 
18 Sometimes proved and sometimes unproved. A writer, of course, will have 
nothing to fear if the offence is proved, but he will have every fear of being 
punished under the proposed amendment if the offence cannot be brought home 
to the accused soldier. The other day many native papers complained of 
qpPression said to have been committed by a European soldier in Hyderhad. 
he authorities, however, declared that the complaint was unfounded. In such 
dh in future, a journalist would have to run the risk of being punished. It 
not do to plead goodness of motive in such a case; for it will bea difficult 
peepee to convince the J udge of the goodness of the writer’s intention, Under 
~ ppene. amendment, it will not be safe even to circulate a true report or 
a, oo Rca be proved that circulation was not prompted by a mis- 
Another object of the proposed amendment is to punish circulation of false 
rumours or statements with a view to cause fear A alarm to the public or to 
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tion of the public, whereby they may be induced to commit any offence 
slic the Sat oF sgainst the public tranquillity. This amendment has 
certainly something to do with the case of the Puna arvajanik Sabha and the 
case of Apté, who circulated a rumour to the effect that the Government had 
remitted taxes on account of the famine. Bombay and Bombay affairs seem, 
after all, to be at the root of the proposed amendment, 


49. The Hitaishi of the 28th December says that in introducing the pro- 
osed amendment of the sedition law, Mr. Chalmers 
The proposed amendment of the oh.erved that Government had determined not to 
ca aI do anything rashly. But we ask, with all respect, if 
Government has proposed this amendment after calm deliberation. Why did it 
not give any hint of its desire to introduce the amendment? If anybody should 
say that Government refrained from giving any such hint because it feared 
discussion and agitation, what answer has it to give? Indeed Government 
should have allowed time for the discussion of so important a measure. The 
non-official members present on the occasion of the introduction of the measure 
refrained from making any remarks, probably because they were not prepared 
for its introduction. If this suppusition is right, the circumstance is discredit- 
able to Government. If the measure is passed into law, the press will in 
a manner be deprived of its liberty. We shall explain afterwards why it 
will be so. The measure should be discussed in the press as well as in public 
meetings. 


50. The Sulabh Datntk of the 30th December writes as follows with 


reference to the proposed amendment of the sedition 
The proposel amendment of the Jaw-__ 


sedition law. The Government is going to modify or amend 


the sedition law. We have no objection to this, because it is no use making an 
objection. The Government is not in the habit of listening to our objections, 
and ourcry isacry in the wilderness. The best thing for us to do will be to 
give up journalism. 

We hoped that Mr. Justice Strachey’s interpretation of the sedition section 
would not be accepted by a Judge in future. But the Government proposes to 
embcdy it in the Penal Code. 

But the beauty of the thing is that Lord Elgin characterised the Vernacular 
Press Act as obnoxious, and said that the Government had no quarrel with the 
press, at the very time when he was proposing to enhance the rigour of the 
sedition law and forging new fetters for the press. Lord Elgin’s conduet was 
on all fours with that of the zamindar in the story who assured his raiyat that 
his (the raiyat’s) possession of his land and homestead was undisputed exactl 
at the time when he was having both homestead and land ploughed up by his 
OWh men. 

Our experience tells us that the Government is sure to do what it is bent 
upon doing. Let the proposed amendment be passed, but still let the Govern- 
ment know that an Indian can never be disloyal—to him disloyalty is a sin. 


V— PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


51. The Sahachar of the 22nd December thanks Mr. Stevens for the con- 


Dali ; mere cession he has made to the Chittagong people, 
Mimnnnnae = EF they will be allowed for two senile 
to tako bamboos, canes, thatching-grass and jarul and other wood from the 
forests on payment of only half the usual tolls, and will get free passes from the 
Khas Mahal Department for cutting jungle in areas affected by the cyclone. 
The consideration thus shown by the Officiating Lieuteuant-Governor will 
enable the poor people of Chittagong to rebuild their huts within a short time. 
Mr. Stevens has rightly said that it is very difficult to relieve the sufferings 
of the Bhadra lok, who have been most seriously affected by the cyclone, because 
they will not attend relicf works. It is hoped that the people of other parts of 
the country will come forward to their assistance by raising private subscrip- 
tions for their relief. If they do not help their suffering fellow-countrymen, 
they wiil be considered unwerthy of the privilege of Local Self-Government 
which Lord Ripon conferred upon them, their Congress will be considered a 
lifeless thing, and their professions of patriotism will be taken for empty 


eS 


bluster. The Lieutenant-Governor has also, out of sympathy with th 

ordered the collection of the-land revenue to be vupented, share a real yo 
for such suspension exists. Mr. Stevens concluded his report by praising the 
sufferers for the remarkable spirit of patience and courage they have ‘evinced 
and the officers of Government for the energy and humanity with which 
they came to the aid of the sufferers. His Honour has been gratified to 
find that the afflicted people have fully recognised the efforts of the local 
authorities to render them assistance. Mr. Stevens and his dutiful subordinates 
are to be thanked for all they have done to relieve suffering. pee 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


52. The Choru Mihir of the 20th December has the following :— 

Christmas tide, affords a fitting opportunity for 

oo stag es English nation is ruling 
cording to 
whether we find in British rule an recto or eitalaten at dei ‘int .~ 
Equality. We do not want to discuss whether the English have not nowed ‘ 
in their rule in this country, departed from the teachings of the Bible b ‘ nt 
should be glad if every Englishman would, on the sacred Christmas Drsssd aden 
his own heart. What we want to point out is that the glory of Jesus ‘Il not be 
maintained by governing India according to the me ard of the Se oe oF 
and of newspapers like the Lnglishman and the Pi d wit ae 
to the interest of Civilians and English tne. i y Boy Se mage 
English conducting themselves on many occaslons in Tee oe 
example set by Jesus Christ. There could beno bl cg ay 2 to the 
ruling the country, the English only remembered that the n ae fas if, in 
feelings and desires like them. Christ made no distinetion black “0 souls, 
But distinction of black and white isthe cause of m 7 gy Ag agen 
present time. any evils in India in the 
We shall not be able to mak h politi o 
me ices and the laws of <_ i apiretalighl ee? Boe iy ae the 
shall have to make one retrograde step for a step that w se, We 
lose one old privilege for one new tthe oe ae 

i 7. | >that weacquire, Our-best 
will lie on the English following Christ ee 
thickening round at the close of this nt oy oe a 

; . tury, and the situation will 
worse if ata time like this religion is rye x aise. ge 
ictly followed, and the 
great men are slighted. 3 it Penge oP msinncvg ; precepts of 
inspiration, and lead all Pong think es pow —— ee 
03. The Sahachar of the ~ gen pa the following :— 

Oise a. ike 0 will be unfortunate if many delegates d 
should do. — ll oon. the pony _— Ss ie of the 
Dinero del , 1is is a very bad year for India, and 
throne. M seg tg ~~ Yo — go. to lay their grievances before the 
happiness and welfare of h le din, erself always anxious to increase the 
Englishmen, the English ss ian subjects, but, wite tne escapiion of 9 few 
Indian people. Many English a *, a whole are also a true well-wisher of the 
vale, enecid their lines in dese cla : it 18 true, hate Indians, but even they, as a 
Englishmen who have deveiedi te ] to India, There are, besides, god-like 
these circumstance, India can hor ver heastand. coal ta indin-e Gomen. Vader 
and humbly submi tte ph on Re 4 ‘15 that all her reasonable demands, loyally 
will be fulfilled. The Sliwtne’ ish people through the agency of the Congress, 
attention of the Congress Aft subjects, among others, should occupy the 
the successful celebration of H D hacaping Pc greg ary ser Majesty on 
should do is to try to remoy ad lamond J ubilee, the first thing the Congress 
people in consequence of . ~ the English mind its distrust of the Indian 
demonstrate to all Enclich e Bombay occurrences. The Congress should 
Tellens bane’ us ro ‘ men that there is no ground for this distrust. 
the weal and woe of the Bed re and woe are so intimately bound up with 
rise against the British G 8 ish people that it will be suicidal for them to 
dae © te Geta ot The Amraoti Congress will have done 

the Indians, of their lovalte ¢ z ombay Government and others, who distrust 
yalty to the throne. The next business of the Congress 
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should be to congratulate the Governmont of India and all officers of the 
Government upon their successful famine ad wninistration, and to thank Lord 
Elgin in particular for his famine policy and his sympathy with the people 
in their distress. The Congress, as the representative of the whole country, 
should also offer its thanks to England and other countries which ' gave 
princely help to India in her need. In connection with the subject of famine, 
the Congress should humbly and respectfully invite the Government's atten- 
tion to the frequent eccurrence of famine in the country, and request it to 
investigate the cause thereof and apply the proper remedy. ‘he’ Congress 
should then, in a spirit of loyalty to the rulers, discuss the frontier policy, and 
request them to give up the. forward policy. ‘The Government cannot 
but listen to such a request. ‘The next subject which should occup 
the attention of the Congress is Mr. Justice Strachey’s interpretation of 
section 124A of the Indian Penal Code. Considering the interpretation put 
upon that section by eminent jurists like Lord Macaulay and Sir James 
Stephen and by the Chief Justice and Justices Parsons and Ranade of the 
Bombay High Court, Mr. Justice Strachey’s interpretation is of doubtful 
correctness. An appeal should, therefore, be made to the Government either 
to clearly interpret the section or amend the law. 
54, The Murshidabad Hitaishi of the 22nd December says that anybody 
desirous of knowing the sad and wp ye 5 
‘dabad— rending change which has come over the Murshi- 
ee dabad * district since the commencement of British 
rule has but to read the Murshibudad Kahint (the story of Murshidabad), written 
by Babu Nikhil Nath Rai, B.a. The book contains a vivid description of the 
flourishing and prosperous condition of the people of the district and of the 
comfort and happiness in which they lived at the commencement of British rule, 
as well as of the sad change which has since come upon them. At that time 
@ man could earn a livelihood for himself and family by working for only two 
hours a day, whilst now a man can scarcely procure two meals a day by 
working from morn till midnight. One can hardly hold one’s tear over certain 
portions of the book. 


50. The Sulabh Dainik of the 24th December writes to the following 
effect :— 
The Government and the native § ‘he Government has been displeased with the 
press. ; : A 
native press. Anything that the native press says 
is distasteful to it. The native editor’s occupation is thus gone, and he must 
eschew politics and talk merely of social and religious matters. A magazine, 
however, can live by writing merely on literary, social and religious subjects, 
but a newspaper, especially a daily or a weekly, cannot. | 
When the officials, not excepting the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, 
are dissatisfied with the native press, it is not wise even for the people to read 
ety ge dealing with politics. Editor and reader should, therefore, join in 
spending their time by chanting the name of Hari. Neither Lord Elgin nor 
the Secretary of State nor any otlier official can have any objection to it. The 
English Government is not the Government of Hiranyakasipu. It objects to 
politics, but it does not object to Hari-ndm. 
06. The Hitavadi of the 24th December writes as follows:— 


; We receive proofs at every step of the sense-of 
aoe anqr-indien editors in the gratitude of the Anglo-Indian editors who are fed 


by natives. We have seen many times how deter- 
mined these mean-minded editors are to injure natives, and how they do not 


scruple to tell lies. They are the root of the mischief which has happened at 
Poona and Bombay. They have ruined Bombay by painting Tilak as a rebel. 
But not satisfied with this, they are now trying to injure Poona. They are 
trying to make the plague with which the Poona people are so much afflicted 2 
means for producing still more troubles for them, 

57, The Bangavasi of the 25th December writes as follows, with reference 


bis to Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s return to Bengal :— 

fe... fom a Mackenzie's ree We are glad that Sir Alexander M Br ee ck has 

. _ returned to this country hale and hearty—glad at 
© prospect of his serving out the full term of his office. We were pained to 


sara rumour, some time ago, that Sir Alexander intended to resign; because, 


[ wy 


, 1s ig a “Bengali Jat”—just the ruler for Bengalis—sincere, 
ausiabitorwar’, Ad A sgpitited and always ready to recognise merit in 
aac To us, of course, all rulers, all gods, that is, are the same, but we most 
admire 2 graceful and benign appearance like that possessed by Sir Alexander 
a The Sanjivant of the 25th December expresses its satisfaction at Sir 
i de ter Mackenzie's ree Alexander Mackenzie's return to Bengal after re- 
wan — cruiting his health m England. 
59. The Mihtr-o-Sudhakar of the 25th December has the following :— 
It was difficult for the Indians to ascertain 
The Indian Musalmans andthe the real object of Amir Abdur Rahman’s book on 
Janae quewion. yehad, as they knew nothing of it beyond what was 
contained in the abstract of it which appeared in the Indian papers. We 
shall have nothing to say about the book, if its object is to exhort the Afghans 
to defend their country against foreign invaders, say the Russians. but the 
author’s exhortations were cast to the winds 1f they were addressed to the 
Indian Musalmans with a view of inciting them against their Government. In 
India there are no fakirs and mullahs, like those who infest the maintainous 
regions of the frontier, to preach fanatical doctrines, and unlike the illiterate 
Afchans, the Indian Musalmans are not the men to listen to the fanatical 
preachings of such fakirs and mullahs. The Indian maulvis, who are the 
‘des of the Indian Musalmans in matters religious, are far more learned in 
the sacred books: of the Musalmans than the frontier mullahs ; and unlike those 
mullahs, they never exhort the Musalmans to go astray. ‘T’he Indian maulois 
have nothing to learn regarding a jehad from the Amir’s book. Nothing in 
that book can also apply to the Indian Musalmans. An Indian Musalman would 
be guilty of violating his religion and offering insult to the sacred precepts of 
the Prophet, if he took up arms against his sovereign, the British Govern- 
~ment. There is, in fact, no occasion for the proclamation of a yehad in India, 
‘and it will signify nothing if copies of the Amir’s book are found in the 
possession of Indian Musalmans. Government is fully aware of the cause 
- ,which led up to the frontier war, and so far as we can gather, that disturbance 


"has nothing to do with any events which occurred in India. The rising was 


incited by fanatical mullahs for selfish purposes, and, incited by their preachings, 
the reckless wild tribes of the frontier are rushing to self-destruction. These 
people have never submitted to foreign yoke, and living in jungle and moun- 
tain, they possess too small a knowledge of the world to know what it is to 
rise against a powerful enemy like the British Government. 

‘There is, in fact, not the least foundation for the suspicion that secret 
societies have been established all over India, which are inciting the people to 
a rebellion against the British Government. It cannot be conceived, much less 
believed, how in a country like India, inhabited by a motley people of various 
religions and nationalities, secret societies can be formed and successfully worked. 

60. ‘The same paper says that under the fatherly care of a liberal- 
minded and kind-hearted ruler like Mr. Stevens, 
. Bengal was able to smile even in these dark days. 
Like Sir Antony MacDonnell in the North-Western Provinces, Mr. Stevens in 
Bengal had, during the short term of his office, to bestow many an anxious 
thought upon the good of his subjects. And His Honour was ever ready to 
’ render help to the suffering and the distressed, Whether as Magistrate of 

Nadia or of the 24-Parganas, or as a Member of the Board o Revenue, 
Mr. Stevens’ one thought was how to do good to the people placed under his 
care. I'he people of Bengal, on their part, will never forget his smiling face 
and his amiable disposition, and it is with regret that they are parting with a 
ruler like him. Whether he goes home or fills a Membership in the Viceroy’s 
Council, may he live in health and happiness wherever he be. It is to be 
hoped that when, after his retirement, he goes to spend the remainder of bis 
days in his far off home, lie will not forget his helpless subjects in Bengal. 

61. The same paper has the following :— 

ins nila oa We welcome back Sir Alexander Mackenzie: 
retarn ta the Lieutenant-Governor, '© the musnud of Bengal, and we are glad that by 
ship. the grace of God he has completely recovered 
from his illness, An experienced officer like Sir 


Mr. Stevens. 
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Alexander Mackenzie is an ornament to the country, and in this time of the 
plague scare all over the country and of suffering from the effects of the cyclone 
in Chittagong, the people expect much from him. His Honour should see that 
the plague rezulations are carried out without unnecessary rigour and with 
a due regard for the social customs of the people. The people of Bengal look 
upon their ruler not only as their protector but also as their father, and we 
have every hope that a wise and firm ruler like Sir Alexander Mackenzie will 
be able to carry out his measures without giving offence to any body. ase 

62. The same paper thanks Babu Rakhal Chandra Banerji, Subdivisional 
Officer of Basirhat in the 24-Parganas district, for 
his kind acceptance of the post of Secretary to the 
fund which has been created by Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi Golam Kasem and Maulvi Shams-ul-Huq for the repair of the old 
Masjid in Basirhat. 'The Musalmans of Basirhat should consider themselves 
fortunate in having been able to enlist the sympathy of Rakhal Babu. It will 
be all the better for the country the larger is the number of liberalminded 
officers like Rukhal Babu in the service. Though a Hindu, he has not hesitated 
to forward a Muhammadan movement. It is hoped that he will be able to 
successfully accomplish the work he has taken in hand, and preserve from decay 
the only monument of past glory Basirhat Musalmans possess. 

63. The Som Prakash of the 27th December writes as follows :— 


; We did not feel inclined to protest when the 
one ele ndian attitude to- Dioner and the Angio-Indian community implicated 
| the Hindu residents of Calcutta in the Musalman 
riot at Tala, or when the same community thought fit to throw the blame of 
the Poona murder on Hindus. But we must open our lips now that the Anglo- 
Indians want a law for gagging the native press, as the panacea for all evils. 
We, for one, do not see what advantage the Government will gain if the native 
press is not allowed to indulge in political agitation. If the native press 
eschewed politics, there would be no agency for bringing the people’s wants 
and grievances to the notice of Government, and the Government’s path would 
belost in darkness. The native press has never given anything but good advice 
to the rulers. That press does not know what it is to act with duplicity, which 
it considers a grave sin, Our rulers seem to understand the character of the 
native press, but the Anglo-Indian officials want to convince them that they are 
wrong in their opinion of it. It is the same officials who also prevent them from 
seeing the grievances of the people. The Bengalis have long been an eyesore 
to the Anglo-Indian officials, and recently the Poona Brahmans heve become 
the object of even greater Anglo-Indian hatred and malice. It is also the 
Anglo-Indians who are responsible for aggravating the present unrest in the 
Bombay Presidency. Not only are the residents of Poona under official 
displeasure, but the Poona press, too, has not escaped it. It is our firm belief 
that there would have been no unrest at all in Poona, if the Governor and the 
higher officials had not been influenced by a groundless distrust inspired by the 
Anglo-Indian community, and had calmly enquired into facts. 
In conclusion, we entreat the Anglo-Indian community not to regard us 
with hatred and malice, but to place us under an obligation by giving us good 
advice. ‘I‘hat will show their own nobleness and superior intelligence. 


A Hindu official as the promoter 
of a Muhammadan movement. 


ASSAM PAPERS. 


64. The Silchar of the 15th December observes that the result of the settle- 


is Chadlhieis cabin an ment of Cachar should not be a heavy enhancement 


cs of rent. It is true that Cachar isa fertile district, 
but it 18 also true that the pecple are, on account of their apathy and indolence, 
in extreme poverty and feel even their present low rent a burden. Itis the 


earnest prayer of the writer that the Chief Commissioner and Rai Sarat 
Chandra Banerji Bahadur will take pity upon the poor Cachar people, and 
take their poverty into consideration before they think of enhancing the rent. 
Babu Kamini Kumar Chand should also come to the rescue of the Cachar 


‘ey oc Mr. Cotton is known to be a kind-hearted ruler, and he will be on 
is trial now. 


( 29 ) 


65. The same paper complains that transfer rules are practically a dead- 

* letter in Assam in respect of the native judiciary. 

_ ‘Transfer of Government officers The writer advocates a rigorous enforcement of 
in Asem. those rules on the following grounds :— 


(1) It is unjust that some officers should always serve in healthy districts, 
while others should be eternally doomed to service in unhealthy places, 

(2) Through long residence in one and the same place a judicial officer is 
sure to enter into relations and obligations with the local public—a fact which is 
sure to interfere with an impartial administration of justice. 

(3) The long residence of a judicial officer in one particular place makes 
it easy for his servants and relations to take bribes in some shape or other from 
litigants. | 

' (4) A judicial officer, through long residence in one place, is likely to 
contract prejudices against local badmashes, and is likely to punish them, when 
prosecuted, even if there be no proof of their guilt. 


Judicial officers often manage to serve in one and the same place through 
the favour of their European superiors, who are always being transferred from 
one place to another and are wholly ignorant of the antecedents of their 
native subordinates. The Chief Commissioner ought to see that transfer rules 
are rigorously enforced. 
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